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| B Cor. ili. 12, 13, 14. | Put ontherefore (as the elett of 
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things, put on charity, which is the bond of per fectneſſ. 
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HE following Sermon was compoſed, and 
preached, without the leaſt deſign of ever giv- 
ing it up to the view of the public. Some, how- 
ever, of thoſe who heard it, apprehending that 
ſomething on the ſubject of which it treats, 
might be of conſiderable uſe to ſociety, wiſhed to 


ſee it inprint. As the Author has never ſeen, nor 


heard of any thing on the ſubject, and as he is 
perſuaded that whatever may be written upon 
it is far from being much known, he was at 
laſt prevailed upon to give a copy of his notes to 
the perſon for whom they are now printed. 


Ir the ſermon has any claim upon the attention 
of the public, ſuch claim muſt flow rather from 
the need there is of ſomething on the ſubject it- 


ſelf, than from any merit in the execution of what 
18 e offered. It will require, indeed, but little 


knowledge of human nature to convince us that 
thoſe who have the greateſt cauſe to attend to it, 
will leaſt regard it. But whether they will hear, 
or whether they will forbear, a peruſal of it is now 
put in their power. That it may be bleſſed for 
the advantage of all who ſhall think proper to give 
it a reading is the ſincere deſire of the Author. 
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Marr R. xvii. 15. 
Moreover, if thy brother ſhall treſpaſs againſt thee, go 
and tell him his fault between thee and him alone : 
if he ſhall hear thee, thou haſt gained thy brother. 


HILE the leaſt remains of corruption 
continue in ſociety its members muſt _ 
frequently give, and receive offence. Such of. 
fences, no doubt, muſt be very hurtful to the 
happineſs. of men. In the 7th verſe of this chap- 
ter, accordingly, our Lord pronounces a wo upon 
the world on their account. They always fpring 
from the indulgence of fin. In order, therefore, 


to avoid them, he enjoins us, in verſes 8, 9, to 


r 16 3 
e give up with che W and ates of our aide 
Aanarling iniquities, though dear to us as an hand, a 
foot, or an ee. Theſe offtnces, moſt commonly, 
take their riſe from pride, which leads us to de- 
ſpiſe others as inferior to ourſelves.—Againſt this 
practice, accordingly, our Lord cautions us in 
VvVerſe 10.— le aſſures us that the people of God, 
vo are humbled as little children, have their 
3 angels in heaven, always beholding the face of 
13 his Father who is in heaven. To him the mean- 
eſt of his people 3 is a care. To promote their inte- 
reſt, while journeying through the waſte howling 
wilderneſs of human life, and to ſecure them in the 
path which conducts to an happy immortality, 
4 | is part of the employment of thoſe miniſtering 
_ fpirits who encircle his throne. Wantonly to 
= ſport, therefore, with the ſenſibility of thoſe who 
_ _ -cnjoy the diſtinguiſhed care of heaven is furcly 
= an offence which merits its high diſpleaſure. 
_  Nar is it any wonder that theſe favourites of 
= | heaven ſhould be ſo honourably ſerved: For, 
as wie are informed in verſe 11, when they were 
in a loſt condition, the Son of Man came to ſave 
them. And will we willingly offend thoſe to- 
wards whom, even the great God, N 
has manifeſted ſuch amazing kindneſs? 
How great is the Father's care that none of - 
thoſe, by any diſcouragement Whatever, be ut- 
terly Joſt? ? "No one, according to the. ſimilitude 
in verſes 12, 1 3. Who is owner of an hundred 
| ſheep, will rejoice ſo much at the finding of any 
done of them when it has been loft, as your hea. 
venly Father, * rejoices at your reco- 
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very, When you have gone aſtray. According 
to the doctrine of the 14th verſe, therefore, it is 
his will, that you beware of every thing towards 
one another which has any tendency to hurt 
your comfort here, and eſpeeially to hinder you 
on your way to glory. Moreover, in order the 
beytes to avoid every thing of this kind, If 

4 brother ſſiall treſpaſs againſt thee, = tell 
44 him his fault between thee and him alone: if 
e ha ſhall hear thee, thou haſt neee 17 
In this text,, we have, | « ; 


1 A caſe 88 2 happeniog.in 
the church of Chriſt, Offence. given by 
Chriſtian brethren: ““ If chy brother hall 
* treſpaſs againſt thee.” V | 
"i A direction for Chriſtians. how: to behave 
when ſuch a caſe occurs, Go and, tell 
him his fault between thee and him 
6 alone.” And, 

u. An intimation 8 in. ch treſpaſſes 25 
are here mentioned, an acknowledgment 
of blame, and a promiſe of amendment, 
given privately, ought to ſatisfy us with 
regard to our offending brother: If he 
„ ſhall hear thee, thou haſt en thy 

. be 65 ht ex bg 


In whe order I ſhall args 15 ot; in 
ſtudying to open up the nature's this much ne· 
glected duty, contained in my text. _ : 

Secure of an unprejudiced hearing, and con- 


vinced. of the i 9 of the ſubject itſclh, 1 


can 


mall dehver my ſentiments upon it with all plain. 
* neſs, and freedom. 

That a right obſervation. of the duty han 
enjoined is equally neceſſary for promoting the 
infereſts of religion, and maintaining the peace 

of ſociety, will, by all, be readily admitted. Nor 

ought it/to be performed merely from a principle 
of 'prudence, becauſe it is calculated to promote 
dur own, and. our neighbour's good; but chiefly 

from a principle of gratitude to the Lord "yr 

_ Chriſt, who came to ſave that which was loſt: - 
In the exerciſe of faith upop him as the end of F: 

the law for righteouſneſs to every one that believ- 

eth, ought we to ftudy obedience to every part 
of the ſame law, as à rule of life prefcribed by 
him unto his followers. Placing our undivided 
truſt for ſalvation in Chriſt alone, and diſclaim- 
ing all dependence upon our Own obedience, as 
any way ſufficient to entitle us to the favour. of 

God, we ſhould, under a deep impreffion of the 

ſupreme Authority, and unparalleled love of the 

gracious Saviour, ſtudy to pay proper atten- 
tion to all theſe rules * conduct which he has 
given. 

e in Chriſt, as the Santos of loft ſinners, 
unqueſtionably. the firſt, and principal duty to 
goſpel hearers are called. It is not, how- 

e the only one. Among people of all deſcrip- 

tions, it will, I apprehend, be granted that true 


religion conſiſts not in mere ſpeculation, nor 


even in an empty and unoperative knowledge, 
and belief of the moſt important truths. It com- 
prehends practice, as well as faith. Without 
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diſcovered to ede nor ſatisfactorily known by 
the perſon himſelf. It muſt be ſhown by works. 


Without theſe it is dead. A man without good N 
works is alſo without true faith. In proportion 


as true faith predominates in the hearts, and good 


works flouriſh in the lives of thoſe who are the 
members of ſociety, in the ſame proportion will 
ſociety be comfortable and happy. An habitually 
bad member of ſociety muſt be, in the ſight of 
God, a bad man. If he fays he has faith, it muſt 


be dead, being alone. Know, O vain man, 
« that faith without works,” without ſome pro- 


per attention to thoſe duties which you owe'to 
your fellow Chriſtians,” as well as thoſe which 


you more immediately owe to God, “ is dead *.“ 


While, however, the leaſt of the ſaints uni- 


formly ſtudy to promote the happineſs of their 
brethren in ſociety, - thoſe who have attained the 
moſt. exalted degrees. of grace may, ſometimes, 


treſpaſs againſt them. 2 bas bay is N | 


taught inthe _ EAN 


"3 Branch of my text.“ If thy brother hat 
< treſpaſs againſt thee,” This you ſee may be 
done by a brother,—a brother in Chriſt; by the 
deareſt 55 the beſt of Chriſtians. 

Theſe treſpaſſes, concerning which direion 
is here given, include not fins of a public nature. 
On account of theſe, according to the apoſtolic 


rule, the offender, however penitent,” muſt be 


FI before all f. g 


* James ii. 179,420. 8 + 1 Tim. v. 20. N 


practice, indeed,” genuine faith can neden be 


EE = 


Whereas the To here mentioned are ſuch 
as may have their offence done away between the 
offending, and offended parties alone. Although 
they ſeem more immediately to refer to perſonal 
injuries and affronts, yet, I apprebend, they will 
very fairly include all thoſe fins which are daily 
committed in ſociety, by which Chriſtians are of. 
fended with one another; and which, however, 
at firſt inſtance, ſubject them not to the centures 
of the chur c. 

The range here is very wide, and cba 
well known, Every one's own obſervation will 
furniſh him with many treſpaſſes of this kind; 1 

will not need, therefore, to enlarge upon an enu- 
meration of them. A few of theſe, which, I ap- 
prehend, are moſt e ſhall fuſlice as a ſpe- 
cimen of the reſt... 
Do not Chriſtian Sata treſpuly againſt one 
8 another, i in the way pointed out by the = „by per- 
' ſonal injuries and affronts;—by raſh anger; by 
an untender uſe of their Chriſtian liberty; by 
ſpeaking diſreſpectfully of their fellow profeſſors; 
 —by wavering in their Chriſtian profeſſion; —by 
vanity ;—by ſome rare, and privateinſtancesof the 
ſins of immoderate dripking;—profane ſwearing; 
_ —lying;—and by dent W 0 of every 
kind? - 
. Do they not treſpaſs againſt o one another, 


By perſonal injuries and affronts ? Even bre 
thren in Chriſt may ſometimes affront,” and in- 
jure one another from ignorance of each other's 


character. When the diſciples ſaw. one caſting 
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out devils in Chriſt's name, ignorant of his real 
character, they affronted him, by diſcharging 
him from continuing in that colrle, becauſe he 
followed not with them *. 
The apoſtle Paul met with an injurious, and 
affrontive repulſe from the ſame cauſe. After his 
converſion, he ſought to join himſelf to the diſ- 
ciples at Jeruſatem ; and it would appear, that 
he was not, at firſt, admitted. The diſciples were 
all afraid of him, and believed not that he was a 
diſciple + 8 1 8 
How often, too, i in Aug heat of contention, 204 
by the working of corruption in many other dif. 
ferent ways, do Chriſtian brethren * Ad 
injure one another? | 
. Turn your eyes to any ſociety. whatever, I 
injuries, and affronts, ariſing from this quarter, | 
will crowd thick upon your view. 
By raſh anger, alſo, Chriſtian brethren treſpaſs 
againſt one another. _ 
The very belt are not without the reach of this 
weakneſs. Moſes himſelf, notwithſtanding all 
bis meekneſs, was guilty of raſh and haſty an- 
ger. Hear now, ye rebels, ſaid he, in a fit of 
paſſion, to the children of Hrael at the waters of 75 
Meribah ; muſt we fetch you water out of this 
rock ? Under the influence of the ſame emotion, - 4 
though commanded only to fpeak to the rock, 
he ſmote it twice f. Was Moſes, notwithſtand- 
ing his juſt renown for meekneſs, and lowli- 1 
neſs of heart, ſo much overtaken in this fault?  * 


W 


7 * Mark is. 38. + Acts ix. 36. 1 Num. xx. 8,—11. 
| 5 3 


| 88 1 
And who, then, in this world can be altogether 
out of danger? Let him that thinketh he 
“ ſtandeth, take heed Teſt he fall.“ With ſuch 
ſudden ſallies of 3 have Chriſtian brethren 
juſt reaſon to be offended. When the party of. 
fending, however, is made ſenſible of his fault, 
and ons his miſtake, the offended party opght 
to be ſatisſied: the beſt are ſometimes liable to 
ſudden paſſion ; but anger refs only in the boſom 
of fools . In this caſe it changes the name, and 
nature of ſimple anger, and is turned into the hei- 
nous crime of reſentment: a ſin this, inconſiſt- 
ent with a ſtate of forgiveneſs in the ſight of God. 
Nothing can be more clear than this doctrine 
from the expreſs words of him who cannot lie. 
ff ye forgive not men their treſpaſſes, neither 
« will your Father forgive your treſpaſſes f.“ 
Do you believe the truth of that declaration, 
and yet indulge reſentment ?—Are you not then 
_ deſtitute of all hopes of an intereſt in the par- 
doning mercy of God? If you are not, how miſe- 
rably do you impoſe upon yourſelves? To believe 
that we may indulge reſentment againſt any one, 
and yet enjoy an intereſt in God's forgiving good- 
neſs, is certainly to diſbelieve the plaineſt words 
of the faithful and true witneſs. 
 . While living under the influence of an unfor- 
giving diſpoſition, how dare you put up the fifth 
petition of that prayer which Chriſt taught his 
_ diſciples, © Forgive us our debts.as we forgive 
* our debtors! ? What do ye ſuppoſe, ye reſent- 


» Feel, wi 9. Matth. vi. 15. 


1 13 1 | 
ful ſouls, is the meaning of this petition, ar put 


up by you? Why, it is plainly this; Let all our i- 


niquities ſtand marked before God, that we may 
be puniſhed for them in due time. As we for- 


ive not thoſe who have offended us, let none of 


g 


our ſins againſt God ever be blotted out. 6 

How unlike: to the character of Chriſt is the 
perſon ſilled with reſentment? What a forgiving 
diſpoſition did he manifeſt through the whole 
cCourſe of his life in this world? What an amiable 
ſpirit of forgiveneſs, in behalf of his murderers, 
did he breathe forth a little before his death ?— 
Father forgive them, for they know not what 
* they do,“ was, you know, his gracious pray- 
er. With a temper directly the reverſe of this, 
can you pretend to be followers of the lovely Je- 


ſus? If in this, as well as in every other part of 


your conduct, you are not careful to imitate his 
example, you are none of his. A Chriſtian bro- 
ther, indeed, may often offend us, by giving way 


to ſudden anger, but never can he treſpaſs againſt 


us, by indulging laſting reſentment. 

By an untender uſe of their Chriſtian liberty, 
too, may Chriſtian brethren treſpaſs againſt one 
another. Chriſt has, no doubt, freed us from all 
ceremonial obſervances,—from every thing, in- 


_ deed, not either directly, or conſequentially con- 


tained in the moral law. We are under no pro- 
per obligation to do any thing which it does not 
require. We are at liberty to do every thing 
which it does not forbid. . 
If prejudices, however, againſt any particular 
courſe of action which we, in our own minds, 
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are convinced is ; innocent, have place i in 1a FA 
ciety of which we are members, rather than give 
any: cauſe of offence to our weak brother, if it can 
be avoided without fin, we ought by all means 
to avoid ſuch a line of Kr, — How clearly 
and fully is this doctrine, relative to the proper uſe 
of 'our Chriſtian liberty, opened up through the 
whole of the xivth chapter of Paul's epiſtle to the 
Romans? How many directions, worthy of our 
obſervation, are there delivered both to avoid 
wantonly giving, and capriciouſly taking offence? 
At that time, there ſubſiſted between the Jew- 
iſh and Gentile converts to chriſtianity ſome 
differences of opinion, and practice, regarding 
ſeveral ceremonial rites. Before the deſtruction 
of the Jewiſh temple, theſe rites, according to the 
different views of different Chriſtians,” might, 
without real blame, be either obſerved or for- 
- * borne. bao 
The apoſtle exhorts theſe on the one hand, who 
had juſt views of their Chriſtian liberty, neither 
Wantonly to offend, nor unreaſonably to be of. 
fended with thoſe who, through weakneſs, 
thought themſelves ſtill bound to pay ſome at- 
tention to the ceremonial law. He warns thoſe, . 


on the other hand, who thought themſelves oblig- 


ed to obſerve the rites of the Old-Teſtament diſ- 
ſation, not to take offence at the freedoms of 
ſuch as ſaw themſelves delivered Trom that * 
denſome yoke of ceremonies. 
Happy were it for ſociety, ſhould its eas; 
in ſimilar circumſtances, behave conformably to 
the ſpirit of this direction. er, however, 


1 * 
ought v we to a any thing which has 2 * 


to encourage ſuch opinions, or practices, as ap- 
pear to us to be founded in prejudice, or to flow 
from weakneſs. Rather ought we to take every 
proper mean for their removal, Neither ought 
we to treat the innocent prejudices of our brethren 
with contempt; nor to ſtrengthen them, by ill- 


timed and unneceſſary compliances. From each 
of theſe extremes the apoſtle Paul kept himſelf 


| at an equal diſtance. How fat was he from treat- 
ing the weaknefles, and ſcruples of his Chriſtian 


brethren with contempt? If meat,“ ſays he, 


« make my brother to offend, I will eat no fleſh 


« while the world ſtandeth, leſt I make my bro- 


ther to offend *,” At the ſame time, he was 

equally cautious of doing or ſaying any thing, 

calculated to continue fuch prejudices. - Accord- 

ingly, we hear him directing others to eat what- 

ſoeyer was ſold in the ſhambles, aſking no queſ- 
tion for conſcience ſake f. 


By ſpeaking diſreſpectfully of their fellow pro- | 


feſſors, Chriſtian brethren often give juſt: ground 
of offence. How prevalent a treſpaſs this? How 


hurtful to the happineſs of [ſociety ? How con- 


trary to that reſpect which we owe to one an- 
other? To every one there is due a certain 
ſhare of honour. Honour all men, is the ex- 


preſs command of God f. With ſome degree of 


reſpect, therefore, ought we to treat every cha- 
racter. As there is no character in this world, 
n good, free e ſome — which 


1 Cor. viii. 13. + a 25. 73 1 Pet. l. 74 
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require to be covered with the mantle of love; 
ſo there is none, however bad, totally deſtitute 
of ſomething, leſs or more, praiſe worthy, which 


ought to be reſpected, and commended. 80 far, 


however, are the generality, even of profeſſing 
Chriſtians, from paying due regard to what ap- 


pears worthy of commendation in the character 


upon the whole but indifferent, that they too of. 


ten fix wholly upon any little defect in the cha, 
racter which is on the whole amiable, and good. 
— Whenever their fellow” profeſſor happens to 
offend them, forgetting all the excellencies in his 


character, they dwell only on its blemiſhes; and, 


pleaſed to contemplate the worſt ſide of things, 


turn from viewing that which ſhould « excite clicem, | 


and approbation. 


How often do Chriſtian brethren treſpaſs againſt 


one another, by wavering in their Chriſtian pro- 
feſſion? In all religious ſocieties ſuch inſtability 
never fails to offend the ſenſible and tender Chrif. 
tian, Every good man, when he acts in charac- 
ter, is not only ſtedfaſt in his own adherence ta 


all the different parts of divine truth, ſo far as 


he knows it, but he is alſo grieved and of- 
fended,' when he ſees others wavering in their 


attachment to theſe truths, of whoſe ineſtimable 
value he is ſo deeply convinced. Je giddy pro- 


feſſors of religion, who ſometimes run to an ex- 


treme in point of ſtrictneſs, excluding the duties 


of Chriſtian charity, and mutual forbearance, and 
again fall back to the other extreme of laxneſs, 
giving way to downright indifference about reli- 


7 on,! are ye not, by this courſe, guilty of giving 
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juſt caufs of olfehee'? « Be: not carried about 
« with divers and ſtrange doctrines: for it is a 

good thing that the Hurt be Wer) ORG with 
« grace | 

By vanity, too, Chriſtian babe very often 
offend. By many different ways ire treſpaſſes 
committed on this quarter, It might ſeem im- 
proper, in this place, very particulary to ſpecify 
them. Nor indeed is it any way neceſſary, E- 
very ons recollects many inſtances in which he has 
been hurt by the vanity-of others. Happy would 
it be for ſociety, were we — ſenſible Won 
it appears in our own. conduct. 

Suffice it to ſay in general, that never 427 
one gives himſelf airs of importance ſuperior to 
his worth and ſtation, he m nen OF the 
appearance of vanity: . 

By ſome rare and private inſides of this fin of 
drunkenneſs may Chriſtian brethren alſo erg 
againſt one another 

Perſons, indeed, habitually ant openty Adnak 
are as much the objects of ehurch cenſure, as 
ſinners of any other deſcription. Drunkards 
are among the number of thoſe who ſhall not 
inherit the kingdom of God 4 When, how: 
ever, the perſon has been but once, of ſeldom - 
overtaken. in this fault, if it has not been publicly 
known, the offence, I apprehend, | according to 


moved.—When any one, indeed, ' ſpends that 
time which ought to be e employed in | his proper 


-* Heb. xiii, 9. * ' Cor. vi. 10. 
4 | 0 | 


the doctrins of my text, may be privately res 


buſineſz, and chat money which ought to be laid 
out for the good of his family, among the com. 
| Panies of the idle, unneceſſarily frequenting the 
tavern, though no effects of intoxication ſhould 

ever appear, he gives juſt ground of offence to 

every man of ſober reaſon, and good ſenſe.—If, 
however, upon a private admonition, he refrajs 

from this pernicious courſe of conduct, the of. 
fended perſon ought to reſt ſatisſied:—He has 
gained his brother.— But ſhould he, after repeat- 

ed admonitions, go on in the commiſſion of this 
deſtructive vice, he renders himſelf as really, 
though, perhaps, not in ſuch an high degree, 
luaable to church cenſure, as the en Oy 

___- . * and deeply intoxtcated. | _ 

By profane ſwearing, too, in 8 rare and 
private inſtances, may Chriſtian brethren treſpaſs 
againſt. one another. Habitually profane ſwear- 
ers, indeed, come not under the deſcription given 
of thoſe mentioned in my text. They may, no 

i doubt, bear the Chriſtian name, but they have 

5 no claim, leſs or more, to the Chriſtian charac- 

ter. Real Chriſtians, however, as we find in the 

; caſe of Peter, may, at leaſt once in their life-time, 

© when under the influence of ſome ſtrong} tempta- 

| _ _ _ tion, fall even into the ſin of profane fwearing. 

__ Heinous as this fin is, if it has been committed 

in private, upon evidence of real repentance in 

the offending: perſon, | 'the' offence alſo may be 

1 removed without incurring a public cenſure. 

n The ſame thing may be faid, of what are called 

1 minced oaths, and whatever in converſation 
= is more than' yea, or nay. All this! cometh of 
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ub ® *. It muſt, therefore, give juſt ground of 


offence. —When, however, the offender, private- 
ly admoniſhed to refrain from ſuch a wicked 


practice, complies with the admonition, as our 
brother is gained, we ought to be ſatisfied. 


By ſome rare and private inſtances of the in of 
lying, I faid alſo, Chriſtian brethren may treſpaſs 


_ againſt one another. Habitual liars, no doubt, 
as well as habitual ſwearers, muſt be excluded 


from the number of real Chriftians.—AII lars 
are among the unhappy number who ſhall haye 
their part in the lake that burns with fire and 


brimſtone f. My text, therefore, reſpects not 


theſe who are habitually and voluntarily guilty 
of this crime. From ſome inſtances, however, 


in which the ſcripture ſaints, ſuch as, Abra- 
bam , Iſaac ||, Jacob &, David ,, and o- 


thers, were guilty of this fin, it appears, too, 
that it is really one of thoſe fins into which 
Chriſtian brethren may fall. If this crime has 
been but ſeldom, and privately committed, the 
offence, according to the doctrine of my text, 
may be alſo privately done away.—Here, too, there 
occurs 4 very neceſſary and clear diſtinction, be- 


tween a he made with a deſign to deceive, and a 
ſimple falſehood, which may proceed either from 
defect of memory, or miſinformation. In in- 
ſtances of this laſt kind, an acknowledgment, 


either that we have been miſinformed, or that 
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the fact has eſcaped our memory, ſhould give 
ſatisfaction. As no man's memory is perfect, 
whenever a falſehood, told by any one, can be im- 
puted to the defect of that faculty, charity will 
diſpoſe us to make a proper, and candid allowance. 
A propenſity to judge untfavourably of the con- 
duct of others, To view every thing in the worſt 
light, is always an infallible ſign of a very bad 
heart, An extenſive acquaintance, indeed, with 
the perſon's general character, and a conviction 
Tae it is really bad, may lead us to form no very 
favourable opinion of ſome of his actions which 
excite ſuſpicion. This, however, differs widely 
from an eagerneſs always to believe the worſt of 
the actions of others. Whence ariſes ſuch a prac. 
tice as this? Is it not from a conviction in thoſe * 
who are guilty of it, that they themſelves, in a 
ſimilar ſituation, would have been equally crimi- 
nal, as they judge the perſon to have been whoſe 
conduct they blame? Daily obſervation, accord- 
ingly, clearly ſhews, that people are always moſt 
ready to ſuſpect others as guilty of thoſe particu; 
lar fins to which they themſelves are moſt ad- 
dicted, 

Some, indeed, in cenſuring others, with an 
unhallowed eye, attempt to penetrate the ſecret 
receſſes of the ſoul, and aſſume a prerogative 
which can only belong to Him before whom hell, 
and deſtruction are without a covering. They 
reſt not with the outward conduct, which is all 
that properly falls under the obſervation of men, 
but fit judges alſo upon their neighbour's heart, 
and can tell him when he is ſpeaking, or acting 
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contrary to his conſcience ; which, in their view 
of the matter, no doubt, he muſt always be do. 


ing when he ſpeaks, or acts contrary to their in- 


clination. To judge of our neighbour's conſcience 
is certainly going beyond the limits preſcribed to 
human ſagacity. It is God's province, alone, to 
ſearch the hearts, and try — reins of the chil. 
dren of men *, 

_ Chriſtian 8 I ſaid, in the laſt * | 
may treſpaſs, againſt one another, by imprudent 
conduct of every kind. There are many things 
in their own nature lawful, and yet on certain 
occaſions, and for certain characters inexpedient. 
« All things,” ſays the apoſtle, are lawful for 
“ me, but all things are not expedient f.“ In 

to theſe inexpedient, or imprudent things, Chrif 
tian brethren may ſometimes fall through mere 
inadvertency- In order to forbear them for the 
future, they need only to de cquvinted: of their 
impropriety.  . ' 

If thy brother ſhall refpalk againſt thee in any 
of theſe ways now mentioned, or by any other 
of the treſpaſſes contained in the text, retain not 
reſentment againſt him in thine heart, but go 
and tell him his fault between thee and him a- 
lone. This direction, you * A 


II. Branch of my text. Go and tell bim be- 
tween thee and him alone that you really are of. 
fended with his conduct, — tell in what particular 
inſtance he has given you offence, ſtudy to con- 


Jer. xvii. 10. + 1 Cor, x. 23. 
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vince him of his offence.—Let all this be done 
with meekneſs,—with love,—and after dey 
prayer to God in his behalf. 

„Go and tell him. between thee and him 
$ alone, 
That you really are offended with his condye. 
Whiſper not around your offence amongſt others; 
but go directly, and inform the offending perſon 
himſelf of what you judge to have been wrong 
in his behaviour. This was the honeſt, and ho- 
nourable courſe purſued by Paul when he was 
offended with Peter's diſſimulation. But when 
<«.Peter was come to Antioch,” ſays he, © I with- 
c ſtood him to the face, becauſe he was to be 


« blamed. For before that certain came from 


« James, he did eat with the Gentiles; but when 
« they were come, he withdrew, and ſeparated 
« himſelf, fearing them who were of the circum- 
e ciſion. And the other Jews diflembled like- 
* wiſe with him; inſomuch that Barnabas alſo 
« was carried away with their diflimulation. 
„But when I ſaw that they walked not upright- 
« ly, according to the truth of the goſpel, I ſaid 
% unto Peter, before them all, If thou, being a 
<« Jew, liveſt after the manner of the Gentiles, 
“ and not as do the Jews, why compelleſt thou 
6 the Gentiles to live as do the, Jews * ?” 
Here you ſee with what honeſty, and plainneſs, 

the apoſtle Paul lays the offenſive part of Peter's 
conduct before him, as well as that of the other 
Jews who had been guilty of the ſame diſſimula- 


Gal. ii. 11,—74. 


E 


tion. He addreſſes Peter, whoſe fault, from his 
facred office, was moſt highly aggravated, in 
the preſence of the other offenders, and candidly 
expoſtulates with him on account of his i improper 
conduct. G0 ye, Chriſtians, and do likewiſe. 
Boldly and honeſtly tell your offending brother, 
that you yourſelves have been offended with his 
conduct. Pretend not, as many do, that others 
only are the perſons offended, and that it is only 
on account of the offence which they have taken, 
that you have thought proper to lay the matter 


before him. This conduct may very readily pre- 
vent your offending brother from taking the ſame 


courſe for your ſatis faction, that he would have 
done, had he known that you yourſelves were 
the perſons offended. Nor is it enough merely 
to tell him, in general, that you are offended. 

You ought, between you and him alone, to 
tell him in what particular inſtance he has given 
the offence.” Without this, you neither put him 
on a way to give you any ſatisfaction for the paſt, 
nor to make any amendment for the future. Be- 
ware of only pointing out to him ſome part of 
his conduct with which you are but {lightly of. 
fended, while ſomething, in your own apprehen- 
ſion, at leaſt, of greater moment, is left conceal: 
ed. This plan of procedure is often adopted from 
timidity, or falſe prudence; but never can it 
produce any good effect: for while you deal 
with your offending brother in this way, he may, 
through mere ignorance, ſtill go on in that courſe 
of conduct with which you are moſt diſpleaſed, 
while, at TRI, he can be expected only to re- 


124 ] | 


frain den chat bert of it with which you were 
but a little offended. If you are not plain, and 
explicit, in ſpecifying the preciſe inſtance of your 


brother's conduct, at which you have taken of. 


fence, .I aſk your on cool, and deliberate judg- 
ment, if you have any reaſon to be diſpleaſed 
while he does not amend? Nor ought. you to 
think that you have fully diſcharged your. duty 
to your offending brother, when you have parti. 
cularly ſpecified the inſtances of his offence. _. 

vou muſt alſo ſtudy to convince him of it. It 
is not enough ſimply to tell him that you are of- 
fended with this, or that particular action. You 
may take offence when there is none given. And 
who is obliged to ſatisfy your caprice? You muſt 
ſhew your offending brother againſt what part of 


the divine rule he has treſpaſſed. Your thoughts, 


and judgment, are not the rule of your brother 8 
conduct. It is to no purpoſe to entertain him 
with your on thoughts of his conduct. With 
theſe, he has very little concern. Vou muſt ſhew 
him what you take to be the mind of the Spirit 
of God concerning it, as revealed in his word. 
Jo the law, andito the teſtimony;“ if your ad- 
monitions, and remonſtrances, are not ſpoken 
*. according to this word, l are atworthy of 


any regard 


Much "nine dug be to be taken for the 
conviction of our offending brother. My text 
might be literally rendered, If thy brother ſhall 
« treſpaſs againſt thee, go and convince him of his 
: $4 WS 55 WS 
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4 fault; —that is, ſtudy by all means to do it. 


Some, indeed, are ſo. hardened, or ſtupid, and 


others ſo full of ſelf. conceit, as not to admit con» 


viction Nay, there are not wanting ſome, of 


ſuch peculiarly unhappy tempers, that, let them be 
dealt with,; regarding any part of their offenſive 
conduct, in ever ſucha gentle, and candid manner, 


ſio far are they from taking it kindly, and lying 


open to conviction, that they upbraid, with every 
term of reproach, the perſon who has honeſty, 
and friendſhip enough; in the 'moſt tender man- 
ner, to remind them of their miſtakes. It muſt 
be admitted, indeed, that there is but ſmall en- 
couragement to attempt the conviction of people 
of this character. Still, however, every proper 
mean for producing it ſhould be carefully tried. 

Is it the duty of the party offended. to ſtudy 
the conviction of thoſe who have acted wrong ? 


Then certainly it muſt be no leſs the duty of the - 


perſon who pives the offence, with mildneſs, and 
gratitude, to liſten to the remonſtrances of thoſe 
by whom he is privately, and honeſtly admo- 
niſhed. What an excellent pattern of this is ſet 
before us by the Pſalmiſt David? © Let the righ- 
« teous,” ſays he, © ſmite me, it ſhall be a kind- 


© neſs; and let him reprove me, it ſhall be an 


« excellent oil, which ſhall not break my head: 
4 for yet my prayer alſo ſhall be in their calami- 
ties “.“ How often is it owing to the back- 
wardneſz of offenders to receive the moſt private, 
and cautious hint of their 1 er conduct, that 


- Pal. exli. 3. 
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even men of good fenſe, and real religion, are fo 
averſe to deal with them about matters of offence? 
How many are there who hate him that rebuketh 
in the gate, and who abhor him that ſpeaketh 
uprightly *? So outrageous, even when dealt with 
in the ſofteſt manner, do they ſometimes become, 
that to proceed in an attempt to convince them, 
would be only to throw pearls before ſwine f. 
Never, however, while there is the ſmalleſt hope 
of ſucceſs, ſhould we deſiſt from endeavouring 
the conviction of our offending brother. For 
this purpoſe ſhould we lay before him the ſeveral 
aggravations of his offence. We ſhould ſtudy to 
ſhew him that his conduct has been inconſiſtent 
with that gravity, fincerity, meekneſs, or chari- 
ty which become the diſciple of Chriſt ; that, by 
it, he has diſhonoured his Saviour, hurt the in- 
tereſt of religion, and blunted his confidence at 
a throne of grace f. 

In ſociety mutual offences, too, may often occur. 
A perſon may ſometimes expoſtulate about ſome 
impropriety of conduct with one to whom ſome 
of his own actions have given offence. In that caſe 
prudence, and good ſenſe, would generally di- 
rect the perſon with whom the expoſtulation is 
firſt begun, for that time, at leaſt, not to men- 
tion the offence which he himſelf has received. 
This would have too much the look of retaliation. 
Should it, however, on any occaſion, ſeem proper 
to do it, it ought, then eſpecially, to be done 
with peculiar mildneſs, and caution, and not till 


Amos v. 10. Matth. vii. 6. f Pal. Ixvi. 18. 
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after he has frankly acknowledged what is blame- 

warthy in his own conduct, and promiſed amend- 
ment.. Upon this both parties ought to confeſs 
their faults one to another *, and exchange mu- 
tual forgiveneſs. Should ny of the parties, how- 
ever, prove obſtinate, and refuſeeither to acknow- 
ledge his own fault, or to forgive his brother, 
the plan of procedure with regard to' him is 
pointed out in the following context. The other 
party ought to take with him one or two more, 
that in the mouth of two or three witneſles e- 
very word may be eſtabliſhed; and if he ſhall 
negle& to hear them it ought to be told to the 
church: the matter ſhould be laid before a church 
judicatory, where it ought to be treated in that 
way which ſeems moſt conformable to the rule 
of Chriſt's word, and beſt calculated to anſwer 
the end of general edification +. 1 

In all the foregoing ag © of dealing with our 
offending brother we ought to conduct ourſelves 
in the ſpirit of meekneſs. Should we, in ſuch in- 
ſtances, behave in a proud, haughty, ill-natured, 
and inſolent manner, we may well put our offend- 
ing brother in a paſſion, and ſteel him againſt 
conviction ; but never can ſuch conduct have 
any tendency to reclaim him. Let any of us aſk 
our own hearts if we, though guilty of ſome 
very conſiderable i impropriety of due, would 
chooſe to be reminded of it, with infolence, and 
ill nature? Would we not rather wiſh to be 
treated with gentleneſs and love? © Whatſoever 


James v. 16. _ + 1 Cor, xiv. 26. 
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« ye would then that men ſhould do unto you, do 
“ye even ſo unto them: for this is the law, and 
the prophets +. Wherefore brethren, if a man 
be overtaken in a fault, ye who are ſpiritual, re. 
cc ſtore ſuch an one in the ſpirit of meekneſs; con. 
* ſidering thyfelf, left thou alſo be tempted . * 
As our endeavours to reclaim thoſe who have 
gone aſtray ought to be mixed with meekneſs, 
So ought they alſo to ſpring from lave From 
real love to his perſon ought we always to tell our 
offending brother his fault. This will give a cer- 
tain ſoftneſs, and tenderneis to the manner of 
our expoſtulation with him, which nothing but 
the greateſt ſtupidity, or the higheſt pride, will 
be able to reſiſt. How different will be the man- 
ner of our dealing with our offending brother, 
when prompted to it by love, from that which 
ariſes from our own pride, and peeviſh humour? 
If we would evidence the reality of our love to 
our brother, we mult do it by private, and tender 
expoſtulations with him about every particular of 
his improper conduct, with which we are ac. 
quainted, * Thou ſhalt not hate thy brother in 
ce thine heart: thou ſhalt in any wiſe rebuke 
e thy neighbour, and not ſuffer ſin upon him ||.” 
« He that rebuketh a man, afterwards ſhall find 
* more favour than Ny that flattereth with the 
„e tongue 8.“ 
Our dealing with our in brother in or- 
der to bring him to a proper ſenſe of his ſin, 


+ Matth. vii. 12. + Gal. vi. 1. l Lev. Nix. 17. 
Prov. xxvill 233. 
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ſhould, I ſaid in the laſt place, follow earneſt 
prayer to God in his behalf. Have you profeſſed 


great grief for the faults of others, which you 
have never ſpread before the throne of grace, in 


the way of praying for their forgiveneſs? And 
can you, in this courſe, juſtify yourſelves to God, 
and your own conſciences? Do you remain un- 
concerned about your offending brother's good? 
Then, indeed, may you exert much ill- nature a- 
gainſt what you reckon faulty in his conduct. But 
ou can ſhew no true zeal againſt fin. Were we 
to come to tell our offending brother his fault, af- 
ter praying to God in his behalf, what encou- 
ragement might we have to hope that he would 
hear us,—that we ſhould gain our brother? Might 
we not expect that he would. both acknowledge 
what was blamable ig his conduct, and promiſe 
amendment? And this, according ta the 


III. Thing included in my text, ought, in all 
ſins of a private nature, to give full ſatisfaction. 
Ihe treſpaſſes here mentioned, I apprehend, will 
include ſins of the higheſt, as well as of the loweſt 
degree of guilt. They ſeem to be no otherwiſe 
limited than only to thoſe fins which are not, ei- 
ther in their own nature, or by circumſtances at- 
tending them, expoſed to the eye of the public. 
_ This limitation appears evidently ſuggeſted in their 


being pointed out as committed only againſt an 
individual. If thy brother ſhall treſpaſs againſt 


„ thee.” Whenever our brother gives us ſufficient 
cauſe to be offended with his conduct, although 


his fin includes no injury, nor affront, which ter- 
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minate in our. own perſons, he may be juſtly ſaid 
to treſpaſs againſt us. When we feel uneaſy on 
his account, his guilt eventually hurts our peace 
of mind, although nothing ſhould have been 
more remote from our brother's deſign than to 


do us any harm. Now, Chriſtian, art thou of. 


fended by thy brother's conduct? Haſt thou 


ſpoken to him privately ? Is he ready, privately, 
to acknowledge his fault, and promiſe amend- 


ment? And is not this ſufficient for your ſatis- 
faction? J : 

When a Chriſtian brother treſpaſſes againſt ma- 
ny by a public ſin, that ſociety, againſt which he 


has . has alſo a right to receive ſatisfac- 


tion, which, I apprehend, can be given them on- 
ly by one of two ways. Either by the offending 


_ perſon's appearance, to receive the cenſure judged 


adequate to his offence, in the preſence of the ſo- 
ciety offended; or if his crime, though, in ſome 
meaſure, public, is not thought to merit a public 
cenfure, by the cenſure's being inflicted only in 


prefence of the ſeſſion, and intimated publicly to 


the whole ſociety againſt which he has treſpaſſed. 
When the fin is of a public nature, the ſatisfaction, 
that it may be as extenſive as the offence, muſt, 
one way or other, be alſo public. If the ſin has 
been committed in private, private ſatisfaction, 
as being fully commenſurate to the offence, is all 
that is neceflary. This, if I miſtake not, is the very 
ſpirit of my text. © Moreover if thy brother ſhall 
<< treſpaſs againſt thee, go and tell him his fault 
* between'thee and him alone: if he ſhall hear 
“ thee,” —that is, if he ſhall liſten to thy remon- 


. 

ſtrances, if he ſhall acknowledge his fault, and 
ä reſolve to avoid it for the future, © thou haſt 
« gained thy brother, —thou haſt gained him 
from the error of his way, and ſecured a place in 
his friendſhip. And ought not that to ſuffice ? 
Whoever requires more than this muſt be influ- 
enced by ſome other ſpirit than the Spirit of God, 
muſt have ſome other end in view than the ad- 
vancement of God's glory. 

After what you have heard, brethren, need 1 
zdduce any arguments for enforcing the duty 
here enjoined? Is it not a command of Chriſt ? 
And what could you ſeek more to engage your 
obſervation of it? Whatever is commanded by 
Chriſt, muſt be equally well calculated to advance 
God's glory, and promote our own good. Can 
you neglect any thing which anſwers ſuch a noble, 
and comfortable end? How flow are we in un- 
derſtanding, and how averſe to perform our du- 
ty, when it is underſtood? How much neglected, 
in particular, the duty in the text? How hei- 
nous the neglect? A proper obſervation of it is 
the only way for bringing our offended brother 
to liſten to our remonſtrances: It is the only 
way of dealing with him, in caſes of private of: 
fence, on which we are warranted to expect the 
divine bleſſing: “t is a noble mean for maintain- 
ing, and promoting mutual love among Chriſ- 
tians.— The man who neglects it acts contrary to 
the character of the real Chriſtian,—contrary in- 
deed to the character of a man of good ſenſe. 

Is not this private way of dealing with our of- 
fending brother here enjoined, the ouly way for 


bringing him to liſten to our remonſtrances! 
Will not our own hearts, if they are allowed to 
ſpeak. the truth, tell every one of us that we 
would liſten wth patience to a private remon- 
ſtrance againft any blamable part of our con- 
duct, eſpecially if it ſeemed to flow from love, 
when we would take it highly amiſs were the 
charge brought againſt us, all at once, in public? 
Do your own hearts tell you that this private way 
of dealing about private offences would be moſt 
acceptable to you? And are you not fully war- 
ranted to conclude that it muſt alſo be moſt a- 
greeable to others? If you know your own hearts 
you know thoſe of all mankind. Human nature, 
in different perſons, may be a little differently 
modified ; but, in its great outlines, it is in all 
the fame. A1 in water face anſwereth to face, 
“ ſo doth the heart of man to man 4.” Do you 
neglect, then, this way of dealing with theſe who 
have treſpaſſed againſt you? And can you have 
any reaſon to hope that they will liſten to any of 
your admonitions? Would you take it kindly 
from others, were 251 to bring forth your pri- 
vate offences, ſo as to hurt your character in the 
eyes of theſe around, while they had never told 
you your fault between them and you alone? 
Vou certainly would not. Have not others the 
fame feelings with yourſelves ? | | 
On no other way of dealing with our offending 
brother, in caſes of private faults, than the one 
preſcribed in my text, are We warranted to expect 


| + Prov. xxvii. 19. 
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the divine blefling. I appeal to your own c6h« * 
' ſciences, Can you expect the bleſſing of God on 


any part of your condu& in which you oppoſe 

the injunctions of heaven? This, I am confi- 

dent, none of you will pretend. But when we 

take any other courſe with our offending brother, 
whoſe fault deſerves not public. cenſure, than the 

one here enjoined, we are out of the way of God's 

appointment, and, conſequently, have no reafon 

to expect his bleſſing. Have you then any regard 

to the bleſſing of God on your conduct? Evi- | 

dence it, among other parts of your duty, by | 

paying due attention to the command in my text. 

Without this your regard to the blefling of God 


: will ly only in words :—thit is, it will be only 
the regard of an hypocrite, _— | 
| What a noble mean for maintaining, and pro- 
4 moting love among Chriſtians would be a proper 
0 obſervation of the command in the text? Muſt 
1 he not be a man of a moſt unhappy diſpoſition 
f indeed, who loves not the perſon who manifeſts 
„ ſo much friendſhip to him, by meekly, and ten- 
i. derly, in a private manner, laying before him 
5 any part of his conduct which he judges amiſs: 
4 eſpecially when he gives reaſons for his judgment 
7 from the word of God? By ſuch free, and 


friendly dealing with one another, what jealouſies, 
heart-burnings, evil ſurmizes, animoſities, and 
g diviſions in fociety, might be prevented? What 
i love, and harmony would prevail? Were we in 
& this private, and friendly manner to examine the * 
| offence of our offending brother, would we not, = 
on many occaſions, an; that we had been alto- | | 
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ether Wai cer concerning him, — that our 
diſſatisfaction flowed entirely from a miſappre- 
henſion of the true ſtate of the matter? For the 
moſt part, at leaſt, we would find that we had 

viewed the offence i in a more heinous light than, 
upon ſuch an inquiry, we would diſcover it to 
bear. By which means an unjuſt eſtimation of 
our bal s character would either have no place, 
or be, at leaſt, in a good meaſure corrected. 

Are you not convinced that it is your duty to 
do all in your power for promoting the fpread, 
and continuance of true Chriſtian love? And 
will you neglect the duty enjoined: in my text, 
the obſervation of which 1s ſo well calculated for 
maintaining, and promoting this love? With 
what tenderneſs, and friendſhip ought Chriſtians 
to deal with one another in matters of -offenice ? 
It is the offence of a brother. If thy brother ſhall 
*« treſpaſs againſt thee.” What man of ſenſe, and 
humanity, not to mention religion, would deal 
harſhly with a brother? Can you live at variance 
on earth with any one, with whom, you have any 


evidence to hope, you may live in eternal friend- 


ſhip in heaven? Were the ſaints above capable 
of ſhame, might they not bluſh to meet one ano- 
ther in heaven, after ſuch uncharitable thoughts, 
and harſh cenſures of one another on earth? How 
might many of theſe be avoided by this private 


way of dealing with one another, in matters of | 


offence, pointed out in my text? 


The man who habitually, and voluntarily ne- 


glects the courſe of conduct here preſcribed acts 
contrary to the character: of the real Chriſtian, 
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Can the real Chriſtian live in the allowed negle& 
of any thing which has a tendency to advance the 
glory of God? Is it not his prevailing character, 
whatever he does, to do all to the. glory of God? 
Is not the right obſervation of this duty well cal- 
culated for promoting this end, by advancing the 
intereſts of peace, and love in ſociety ? Is not 
this one of thoſe ways in which the real Chriſtian 
cauſes his light ſo to ſhine before men, that they, 
ſeeing his good works, may glorify his Father 
who is in heaven: a 
Can the real Chriſtian live habitually negle&tful 
of any known command of Chriſt? What a plain, 
and expreſs command of Chriſt are the words of 
my text? Can ye neglect it, and call yourſelves 
Chriſtians? How inconſiſtent 1s your practice 
with your profeſſion? But if you are reſolved 
ſtill to pay no attention to it, act conſiſtently, 
diſclaim the name of Chriſtians. Should you, in 
the abundance of your vanity, arrogate this ho- 
nourable name to yourſelves, while you live ne- 
glectful of the duty in my text, you have rtain. 
ly no title to it from others. 

The man, in a word, who lives ne glectful 155 che 
duty in my text acts contrary to he character of 


a man of good ſenſe. Will not good ſenſe direct 


every one paſſeſſed of it to avoid every thing 
which has a tendency to hurt his own, and other's 
peace? How unhappy in himſelf; how un- 
happy to others, the man who lives Waden the in- 
fluence of reſentment againſt any one, while he 
will not deal privately with the offending perſon 
for having this reſentment removed? 18 he not 
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an object of pity, as well as of difapprobition? 
Is he not much more unhappy to himſelf than he 
can poſſibly be to any one elſe? What a train of 
uneaſy thoughts continually paſſes through his 
mind? Is he not a pfey to hatred, malice, envy; 
and all theſe' other tormenting paſſions, which 
come to their perfection only in hell? Where is 
the unhappy man who, by the indulgence of re- 
ſentment, is a prey to all theſe corroding paſſions? 
Let us drop over him the tear of compaſſion. Let 
us lift up our prayer to God in his behalf, that he 
may be plucked out of the pit of deſtruction, as 4 
brand out of the burning. 

How great the infatuation of men in adding; 
by their untender conduct towards one another, 
to the load of common miſeries, which are una: 
voidable by human nature, in its preſent ſuffering 
| ſtate? Ought we not rather to do all in our pow: 
er to make life to ourſelves, and to one another, 
as eaſy as poſſible? We are all partakers of the 
' fame common nature, have the ſame affections, 
and the fame feelings. If we are real Chriſtians, 
we are members of the ſame body, niembers one 
of another : we are brethren of Cliriſt f, and 
to one another l. Should we not therefore live 
as brethren &? Should we not deal kindly and 
truly with one another ? 

What ſhall we then think of the man who, 
without uſing any means to convince his brother 
of what he imagines worthy of blame in his opi- 


+ Rom. xii. 5. 4 Heb. ii. 1 I. Rom. viii. 29- 
5 1 Pet. ili. 8. 6 | | ; 
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nions, or practice, can yet harbour i in his breaſt 
a laſting, and unrelenting reſentment? Is it 

oſſible to clear ſuch an one from the 1 imputation 
of living either in the ignorance, or in the con- 
tempt of Chriſt's direction in my text? By all 


means, Chriſtians, avoid ſuch conduct. For 


« where envy and ſtrife is, there is confuſion, and 
« every evil work. But the wiſdom which is 
« from above is firſt pure, then peaceable, gentle; 
cc and eaſy to be intreated, full of mercy, and 

« good fruits, without partiality, and without 
« hypocriſy 4.” © Brethren, be not children in 
6 underſtanding : howbeit, in malice be ye chil- 
«© dren, but in underſtanding be men 1. 


+ James iii. 16, 17. 1 Cor. xiv. 20. 
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